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-^ABSTRACT • 4 

This paper reviews what 'is known about the\ impact on.', 
student achie\;ement after schpols are desedreg aired.. ' The 
primary purpose of this review is to Identilfy .the ' " 
childc^n^hat may be in need of special help during the ' 
transition to the deseg reg a ted environi^ntv ^nd. to ^ X\ 
determine the type of help needed to enhance their^ . 
achievement . This pape;t: al so rej ec ts the use of 
achievement testNscOres as ary argument for or against 
desegregation. • Regardless Of what the test scores say, 
legal and historical imperatives 'require - an end 'to past 
, wrongs. ^ , ' - 

The author also^notes that desegregation studies are 
often flawed. /Methodological weakness abound . Most 
importantly , ^ver'y ^w of £|;iese stud ies' ex am infe 
classrooms . Most examine schools , and all too often, an 
integrated school' prov ides rac ially segregated' 
classrooms. Given -^1*1 >these caveats, the evidence 
appears to indicate a posi tiv^ effect on student 
achievement, esipecially where, integration takes place at 
the classroom ievel; rigid tracking is avoided; children 
gain access to integrate<3 'school ing ^ at a veiry young age; 
and the-^program endures ov.er'time. These findings 
supp\Drt the legal and historicf^l arguipents for 
con tirnuation of efforts to. -racially integrate schools. 
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STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT m AN .INTEGRA'^ED SETf^ING* 
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. INTRODUCTION' 



For years , ''many educators urged school 'deseg.rega.ti<?n., 
basing the ir * arg uraentfs on a belief that this would 
enhance the education of minority children* They 
forwa.rded a variety'of theories to explain w,hy ra'crally 
balanced school's should aid or retard aahievem^t*. Most 
focused on school res^outces, arguing that predominantly/ 
white schools are better endowed, and that equal 
educational opportunity for minorities would -require 
equal accfess to these superior resources not or^ly 
physical resources, but such things as pupil-teacher' 
ratios, more e:?perienced teachers a>id d iversi f ied 
facilities^ and the presence of advantaged^ oHildren ,who 
"teach" their, less advantaged peers*' ' Other . theoret^caL: 
explanations are also plaqsible^ If minority p.Upils, 
feel St igmabi zed . by an al^-minority school,^ f o^. ex'ample / 
removal 'of the stigm^^^sSuld boost "their: educational-, 
attainment without having an adverse effect .on majori^ty 
students. If combining two or more cultures ia>a''single 
school produced a lively and exciting atmosphere, 
unattainable among masses of homogeneous children, 
everyoTie might gain. 

For just as many years, other social scientists have ' ' 
believed that the research showed a decline, or no^ ^ 
impact, in student achievement following desegregation. 
This group argued that m ir)or itfy children , who ar^e often 

^educationally d isad varttaged , could 'nbt compete v/itfh 
majoority children witiiout special compehsa tor y programs. 
They sometimes' argued that without educatiorv gains , . 
there was no justification for the high cost of busing. 
The money would be better spen*t in other ways. Or . they 
argued that desegregation in the face of. a hostile - 
communit;y attitude toward the program * could .damage the 

• sel f-esteein^ of blacK 'children more than attendance at an 
all-black s(:hool. They ur^ed quality education in 
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racially, laolat^d saTippLsyr^ath^r than- d^s^eg reg.ati-on . 
^ ' , The Frrel^vgncis'^jof EdAjcatian Outcomes ^. ^ 

• V« • . • —7 — r- ' r ' ^ ^-7*^ A 

^ ' •• ' ' • • . ■ ^ " ' . ^ , * ^ 

«.oth ■•s.idfe's' of ybhi.s argument missed the po int a.t 1 eas t 
j.-r> the ;e^rly: d^ys ^pf .this/iebate . Cqurts have^ ordered 
d,^segr6gft&tipn -remid ies to .correct 'past wrongs', not to, 
adl^ieve "a ^fhange , in test- scores . While the'te.- was some 
■d lack's i'o n ' iu Br 6 wn' . v . Eda rd of Ed up l|t i Pn /1 \ on • 
ira^rovement P f,.s$l'f -pate efij,', and equity 'in resources, , 
;incl;udihg resPutces avail.able from' peers in "a" schPt)l> ( 
this was not. central to "the case. Brown based on / 
legal and' historical- wr.ongs, arid "a, need to\catrect them, 
'Thu.s^, adverse education- outcomes , if th^y exist, -d'P nolt 
^ust^ifiy a, fail-ure -to d6segnegate where desegregatiot^ is. 
legally requi.red; they must be dealt' with, in the ^ 
integrated . setting .72V ■ \ ■ 

^ ' * * • r* ^ ■ ' ^ ' « ^ . 

Nov/, even David Armor, the most outspoken sociral 
scienti^'t critip;L2ing busing .programs , admits ,.thab^.^'more 
'i-s 'at-stake In desegreg3t ion policy than the>«^ academic- 
progress-bf students . 'V3\- Armor ;contin,q,es' to maintain, 
however, that . ' , .' ^ / 

.. It is one matter to agree ±hat i^chool 
'.'^desegregation . is a highly .aesirable policy and^ * - 
\ -quite another" to make it compul sdr y reg ard l^ss 
^ <>f ot+ier considerations. The. mpral 
' ^ _ ijnperatives permitti^ng coercion in social 

policy make it unlikely, in my opinion, that . , . 

our courts would have abandoned the 

traditipnal . neighborhood school policy in 

favor o't mandatory busing without the 'belief 

that they were actually benefitting the ■] , ' ' 

education of bLack students. /4\ 

Armour really hasn't examined judicial opinion on the 
point- The court have always been cbncerned with the 
historical. coercion ^of Blacks, who were seg reg ated . 
regardless of other Gonsrderatiofts . ' And yhere more 

.coersion is*. needed to put the matter straight, the 
courts have\not 'hesitated to employ it. Even in . Brown , 
whe^te the^ issue Qf black student achievement is- ~^ ~ - 

"discussed , t iis done so bs part of the Court's 
rhetoric : . . . 

Segregation of ^whlte and colored children 
in public jiSchaols has a detrimental effect 
upon the colored children.. The impact is 
greater when it has the sanction of law; for 
the pc^Hcy of separating the races is usually 
interpr^Jied as deno-ting the-*, inferior ity . of the . 



Ne'gro group. A sense of inferiority affects 
.the motivation of a child to learn. » 
Segregation with the sanction of law, 
> t therefore, has a tendency to [retard] the 
educa^ti'onal and meriljal development of Negro 
children and to deprive them, of some of the ■ 
benef its . they would receive in a racial [ly] 
> integrated school 'system ./6\ , 

•^The Court also noted that "To separate [minority 
• qhildren] . . fro^ others of similar age and 

qualifications because of race g,enerates a feeling of 
'ii nfer ior ity, as to the ir status in therxcomm uni ty that may 

affect their hearts a"nd minds' in a way unlikely ever to 

be undone.-"/7\ 

The Court also cited some social science research, but 
this mat^erial was mostly general and theoretical ./8\ 
The Court ma-iUiave been thinking about measures of 
equality, but the primary significance of Brown was to 
reject the " separate' but equal" doctrine of Plessy v . 
Ferguson ./9\- The language relating to vaguely defined' 
ed uc a t ion^ benefits for children! was not the essence of 
the das>n^. Even if assumptions about educations benefi? 
cannot be scientifically established, it is not an 
invitation to allow segregation to continue. The Court 
in Brown relied upon the inherent inequality resulting 
,from a -situation where people have no choice im> the 
master, and are segregated upon the assumption that they 
are inferior^ ' ~ ^ . ^ 

■'While the Supreme Court has decided many , desegregation 
cases since, it has wi'Sely avoided discu5sing measures 
of-a^3ademic performance in support of these decisions. 
In: a case debi'ded immediately after Brown , invalidating 
Segregated schools in Washing ton C. , on the basis of 
the due process clause rather than th^ equal protec^on 
clause (which applies only to states) , ^the Court made no 
reference to any educational, effebts : 

■ Segregation in public education is not 

reasonably related to any proper g.overnmental 
'Objective, and thus it imposes on Negro 
children of the Dislirict ol Columbia a burden 
that constitutes an arbitrary deprivation of 
their liberty i-n violation 'of the Due Process 
Clause. /9\ 

Moreover, when, det^rm ini ng whether a constitutional 
violation has occurred, the Court has continued 
steadfastly to require proof of intentional acts to 
segregate children. Were inequality a mat^ier of 
education outcoHne, this would not be required. But 
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regardless . of outcome, good or bad, the Court wil\ not 
require a district to desegregate merely because of 
racial imbalance, so long/ as that imbalance is due to 
factors beyond the contr-ol of school of f ic iaX s ./10\ 

For the most part^ lower courts have not had to deal 
with the social scientist's inquiries into the effects 
on academic achievement when deciding school segregation 
cases, as most lawyers have the good sense not to 
introduce it into evidence. Where social science ' 
research has been introduced £S a basis for deciding a 
case^ y it has been rejected. ^ 

For example- the early Coleman analysis of the Equal 
Education Opportunity Survey (E.E0S)/11\ suggested that 
children fr/om lower-income families benefit 
educationally from exposure in school'' -to substanti al 
•numbers of children of upper socioeconojn ic status. 
Because whites ^e generally richer than Blacks^ lawyers 
attempted to perSuade the lower federal courts to 
maintain a majority of white pupils in some of the 
schools in order to establish a middle class»milieu 
there. They even brought in Dr. Thomas Pettigrew of 
Harvard University as an expert wi'tness in support of 
-the desirability of this result* Thib court had 
difficulty with the majority white requirement^ however^ 
•because it left many other schools virtually all-black. 
Here was a cldar case of conflict between advice based 
on social science evictee and classic legal 
requirements for correct ion of intentional segtegation. 
Thus^ the Court ifejected the social science evidence as 
relevant to the case./12\ 

This qi^estion reappeared in Brunson v. Board of 
Trustees ^yi3\ where the district was less than ten 
percent white. The school board sought to concentrate 
the white pupils in a" predominantly white school ^ again 
citing the Pettigrew thesis^ and ^ arg uing thfe lack of 
education advantage in having schools which were more 
than 35 to 40 percent black. In other words^ most of 
the black children ia the district should attend all 
black schools, so that a few of' the black children could 
benefit from the presense of a majority white school. 
The court again'xejected this kind of reasoning. , 

In a separate opi n ion , Judge Sobeloff discussed this 
issue directly, pointing out that: " Brown articulated 
*the trut^ that Plesfey chose toil disi^egard: that 
^^salegation of blacks to separate facilities represents a 
declaration by the * state th^t they are ^ infer ior and not 
to be associated with.'Vl4\ Sobelbff then directly 
attacked ithe scientific arguments, as adequate tea 'decide 
-a case thfat raised historical anci moral issues. / ^ 
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Specifically, he rejected the notion that a school 
required' a majority of whites: 

r 

This idea- ... is no/more than a 
resurrection of the axiom 6f black ineriority 
as justification for separation of the races, 
and no less than a return to the spirit of 
Dred Scott . The inventors and proponents of 
this theory grossly misapprehend the 
philosophical basis for desegregation. • • • 
Certainly it is hoped that under integration 
members of each race will benefit from 
unfettered contact with their peers. But 
school segregation is forbidden simply because 
its perpetuation is a' living insult to the 
black children and immeasurably taints the 
educat ion they receive ./1 5\ * * 

Sobeloff was not rejecting scientific evidence as 
unsound or irrelevant to policy. He was rejecting the 
idea that any proof of education (3(^utconie was relevant tp 
a desegregation decision: ' • «• 

This is no mere, issue of expert testimony. It^ 
is no mere question of "sociology and 
eduatiorial theory." . . . [Rjeadiness even to .. 
entertain the idea reflects ... a profound 
misunderstanding of the social and 
constitutional history of this natiop'and the • 
Negro peopjLe ./I frX . • ■ 



In 1 i ke "manner cour ts have re j ec ted^research showing 
"white flight" following de^gregation/ as a basis for 
keeping a hafidful of schools majority white when legal 
principles require a comprehensive desegregation 
plan ./17\ 

The courts have also rejected social science research* as 
a guide^when it argued in favor of a- cert3i9 type of 
. desegregation, if the legal arguments pointe<^ another 
d irecti'on . Sp6ci f ically, in the JRichmond , Vi rg ini a 
case, Bradley v. School Board , the district court 
reviewed the evidence' or) . achievement following 
desegregation, including the Coleman report, and was 
^ convinced that a metropolitan wide desegr'egation plan 
was needed in order to help. t;he minority children 
recover from the (deleterious effect of prior legal 
segregation in Richmond ./1 8\ The ev idence f a i 1 ed to ' 
establ ish any wrong ful intent to segregate, the ' 
metropoTTtan area ./19\ As the wrongful acts extended 
^ only to the city of Richmond, the' remedy could ^tend 

only that far, regardless of the expected education 
\ benefit of extending it further. 

Er|c ^ . in' 
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The judges in these cases were making legal and moral" 
decisions. It is extremely important to understand why 
they separate .the research from historical and legal 
imperati\>es . Indeed, following the latest reseterch^ 
findi^ngsmay provide a capricious guide tON policy. At. 
one point', for example, the research suggest that it 
would be most beneficial to desegregate younger 
children ./20\ Pursuing this logically, without 
reference to moral sta,ndard s would lead governments to 
desegregate the early grades, but not the*' older 
thildren^. The arbitrariness of this should be obvious. 

The research may suggest even more absurd results, from 
a legal and moral point of view. Some reseaiTchers 
believe they have detected a difference in male and 
female responses to integration. Based on her own', and 
a few other studies, Nancy St.' John, for example, 
observed a tendency for black boys to benefit more than 
black girls in recently desegregated • school s./21\ If 
this afnalysis is followed, amoa^lgl^acks , boys, but not 
girls, ^would be assigned to schoms[ with white pupils. 
Since therg is some evidence that white girls fare 
better than white boys following desegregation, one 
might also suggest placing them with black boys, while 
maintaining separate schools for the black girls and 
white boys. Those who argue that school a^shoul'd do only 
what improves test scores would undpubf^ly balk at thi^ 
si^ggest ion . 

Pursuing the research as a gliding star leads into even 
thicker morasses. The EEOS data show a' strong trend in 
southern metropolitan areas toward higher test scores 
for children in totally black schools; a similar, but" 
weaker relationship exists in the rural South; in the 
North it is negligible. /22\ If a rise in test scores 
were the only justification for desegregation, the 
metropolitan South should be exempted: black pupils 
would be placed in 100 percent black schools. Professor 
Armor, who examined a sample of black nintR graders, 
'found upper ab il ity males in the Northeast were more 

to plan for college if they attended' (!e'seg];egated 
schools, and the reverse'in the Mix3wes t ./2 3\ ' Th i^' wo uld . 
suggest desegregation for black upper ab41 i ty mal es ' i n 
the Northeast, but -not for lower ab il i t-y. peer s , or male 
black students elsewhere in" the country." Moreover, it 
is likely that the groups which benefit will change from 
time to. time. Allowing the evidence of educational 
benefit to guide desegregation policy leads inevitably 
to capricious results. , 

Fortunately, the Constitutional mandate requires a 
remedy for intentional acts of segregation. Where 
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public officials denied equal protection to a class of - 
citizens, redress must be made. This does not require 
proof of education benefit,| 

Thdre are valid uses for social science research, 
however. Such evidence should be consulted in order to 
Jt^^ problems, and solutions to those problems. If 

dilrfegregatiorl can be proven to have a detrimental impact 
on education outcomes for any population, then we must 
understand .why, and offer special -programs and special 
assistance to those populations. It has been properly' 
used to help courts fashion a remedy that includes 
remedial components ./24\ If desegregation can be provei> 
to have a beneficial effect on education outcomes fo.r * 
any population > then we must again try to understand 
why, and work on enhancing this effect, and extending it 
to other populations. . As such , soc ial sc ience becomes a* 
valuable diagnostic tool. Its irrelevance to th^ 
constitutional issues is clear;~But its educational 
relevance cannot be ignored. ~ . , 



The Quality the Data ^ 

Before cOQSultihg the research, it is also important to 
note that desegr^e^ation studies are o"ften flawed. /25\ 
Meth^^^?)log ical weakn^^ss abound. Most importantly, very 
few of these, studies examine ^ classrooms . Most exami-ne 
schools , and all too often, an integ^^ated school 
contains racially segregated clajssrooms. 

T^tie ^research* usual ly defines educational attainment by 
rability^or intelligence tests, a wavering and -uncertain 
measure which varies over time for an individual, and 
for whole groups of children. Moreover, because it is 
so unclea'r What it is society really wants schools to 
do, there is no guarantee ^that tests measure the right 
things. At be^st, test 'scoras 'provide.^a somewhat 
reliable and objective measure --^of a child's acquisition 
, of -specific , 1 imi ted ^kiri'S*- 

But this is not the only defect in the technique's. Scfme 
of it, such as the 'CoJ^an Report is based on survey', 
data. Yet, surveys do ndt "prove" causality. Moreover, 
where .several factor? are bound together in^ a 
statistical relationship, i^t is difficult to determine 
whicti is related to which. A variety of interpretations 
may also* be extracted frpm the sam'e data. The close 
^associations of affluence, parental achievement, class 
status, good health, school quality, and higher. test 
scores, for example, make it difficult. to assess, the 
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Both surveys "and studies-of actual integration efforts 
are. further, plagued by the. absence o'f adec^uate 
comparison, or contr oL;groups . Surveys' ' are' al so 
extrgmeli^ sensitiv-© to " the statistical procedures. . . 
^ollo.w^c^r Thus., in order to .evaluate fully the 
conclusion made" in t:he re^,earch; it would be -ry&cess^y 
tb re- ex ami he data, procedures/ stati'SticalraethopTs, and 
^ evfen arithtnet ic'V The list of pot.enti,al .d^efectg is long 
•enough to; Obscure the results and trtake i t . fo,i)l harfl'y to • 
"put much ifaith iti any single stud or report'.-. . ' ; 

»Jt;ls also difficult. to compare one deseg jreg atiorj 
■ % prpgram with ^aaother^. . The studies' of desegrQgat*ion 
rarely utilize the same' staijdard for- defining " ^ ^ 
'segregated," and "desegregated" schools. in one'.'^udy;" 
' white Ghildfen may-Jae considei;ed desegregated if they ^ 
^attended soh'ool wit^ 20 or 3>0. Blaclc children-, in their 
; grade level of 200. 6j: -300 students. in f^act^ 
•i^e^rsgatioji may b^ a ,gj,t*at«. o f .kind in he-terogeneous. 
sch6ols. Sonie ^haols riil^'y "feel" integrated", even with 
, . a. 6(>% minor it']f populatoionr." Oti^ers may feel segregated- 
*• ^at-'/o^ minority'. Much ^^jpp^nds 'on the ^.el'f- percept i-on o 
those .in the school .coinpared^to nearby scl^ools. 

/ , - . .■ ■. \ ^ ■ : ' . \ ' ' 

■ iFjLjnally , ■ no exper im.ent. has compared test scores of, ' . 
* vS"rTous racial grpu|)sr>c'ic;h - p6or , "as; classroom 

rtacial an^., ^ocioeconomih tfom^sit ijbn was systematically 
- varied^ Analysis ha^ had . to jl^st i n stead-; on ^ surveys* at 
worst and long individual stUa ies .of^&esGgjregation- 
eficJrts-iat best. ' These have led *=to inconsistent 
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yhe Co J. em an Report at nd Other Surveys 



:6letnan Report ,. 

if/ith the actual eraergfence for the first time of 
des^egjr.egated school's, in the sixties,' socisfil scientist 
,,-<.havejbeeB ab^e bo doll ect:> 'data on student achievement 
1 a nd-vAavef. producfedl a. .multitude of studies on- the subjects 
* One of .t^)e earliest ahc^ most- comprehensive 'studies of 
this.J-ssue was undet tak^n ib.y Jam.es Coleman. The Coleman 
■Rfepoft:,, base<?, upon an examination .."of "data colledted in , 
"AeW'-s 1965 Bquali't/ of Educational Opportunity Survey', 
•'lends, some suppo-rt^ to' tt^te' "peer (jroup learning" theory.' 
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achievement te's t 

^the-- school , and ^ i 
scojes ap^ socio^ 
concluded: 
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rela.tiionsHip l?etween pupil^V 
scores and the .percentage x)f TVhites 
stronger relationship between test 
fconoitic background's ./2 6^ Coleman 



in 



The^higher achieyament of all racial ajid 
ethnic groups in schools ^ wi th .greater . 
'proportions of white students, is largely, 
perhaps 'whol^ly, xelated to effects associated 
• wi th th^^tudent body' s "educat ional background 
and fspirations* This, means that the apparent 
beneficial effect ,6f/a student body with a ^ 
high, proportion of^white students comes not 
from racial, composition p^r^ se , but 'fron) the 
better' educa tional^b^t kg round and higher 
1 educa^tion asp^atiSps tha^t are ^on the average 
found/amQng.^ wh i^te^^sfcuden ts ./27\^ ^ \ . 

Chrisfeoi>her Jepck;s, using the sam6 data as Coleman, 
compak^ first, and sixth grades in schools in the urban' 
'Nortolwhich were 50 ^to 75 percent? wfii te .^^ 'Black fi-^^st . 
gradd^s In theSe^ .scl:\polS scored below thi national 

'average for bi^ck children; black sixth g-raders scored, 
above. Whi,t^ first gradqrs scored bielow. their .peers, 
elsewhere, while white sixtti- graders in the same school 
sGpred very^ close to- the' white national a^er^ge. This 

*an:alysis mll&t-ix^ received with reservations: first 
gif^de children might have had different socioeconomic > 
characteristics than sixth grade children in the same 
schools^* the tests -were' d'i f f erent , and -the first* grade 
test wa^ not reirable:/28\ Nonetheless, the analysis 
offers tentative suppor t for. maintaining that racrval. 

\Jt>alanc*^ increases- both black and white pupils' ti 
scores. It also underfhinfes the "peer group lear 

,-theo;cy sincfe white pupils experienced no decl.ine 
scores when 'attending at schools 25 to 50 percen 
Seveif^l other surveys of more limited populatlo 
produced mixed resul ts,/29\ 
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St^udies of Desegregation Programs • „ - 

' ~ ' I = f ' ^ . . ^ 

• ^ • ■' f • 

i . • . * • 

studies of. actual desegregation reveal more confusing 
results. Early revi'ews o'f^ the research by Meyer 
We,inberg, Nanp/ St;, John apd Robert O'Reilly report,, on 
the whole, statistically i'nsig ni f igant results ,/30\ - ' 

Howe.ver, most of these ea^ly studies also report a few ' ^ ■ " 
significant differences in minority pupils' test scores, 
in predomin^htly^hite -an^S predominantly minority " ^ 
schools, at some /grade levels on .some 1:e.sts ,/3 1\ , More 
often than not, the di*fferences show higher -scores f$r 
minorities attending majority wh ite' school s : White 
pqpils' scores, are reported less frequent].y, -and 
signif ican't ^ind ings are scarcer. Howeve^-, tHe evidence 
s ♦to show any negative impact on these 

dren,/3'2V A relatively recent review by Robert L. . 
(ij^n-and Rita E. Mahard pf' 9 3 deseg regati-ion studies 

ound" 'some improvement' for , Bl-acks following • ' 
desegregation enough ' to e;ra se about half, the gap in 
test scores' betweeq Whites and Blacks. /33\ * . ^./-\ - ' 

'None of these reviews were as bareful in selecting 
studies for inclusion as was RoV^aid A. Krol.in his study 
reported' in' 197?8'. Krdl dntrodtfced new sophistication 
into .the analysis of desegregation data./34\ He sought ( 
ta analyze ex isting"*lfetud ie's . by^ meaaS of meta analysis, 
oi; a process of analyzing existing' analyses^." 
identified 129 studies' that satisfied six ' relajti vel.y 
r ig id, cr iteria : ^ study had td ,be long itudin^l rather- 
than a cross sectional syrvey made at a single point in 
time; the stu(3y'had to measure achievement in . ' 

quantitative terms; the study had" to report the number ^ 
of students and the- variation in scpres wi thi n the. 
popu]^atipn; studies of a tti tudes^ orliy were ifejected; and u'' 
the study had 'to" measure ' achievement , ra ther ""han , I . Q, ^' 
as a measure of • student 'achievement . This lef€ him with 
129 separate analyses reported -in 55 studies, Krol 
found that in a slim majority of the analyses, the 
average achievement score for the desegregated group 
aocceeded that of the seg r^gated' group by as much as ,16 » 
standard deviations. /3-5V In only 10 cases did the ^ 
segregated -group score less than* the desegregated. . 
gro%p,/36\ krol concluded that there seemia^o be, small, 
.positive gains following desegregation, and' that " [ o] ne * 
carinot siay based on thi^ study that desegregation " . , ^ ^ 

produces tiarmful ej^f^ctiS ."/3 7\ • * ^ , 

Armor and other members of a panel sponsored by the [_ ' 
l^tional Institute of Jkiucation ha^'e also -appliecJ meta ) 
analysis, to 19 carefully^ selected stud ieS , . The paneL ; 
developed even more rigid criteria than did Kroi, ' - .. 
requiring, fo? ej(ample, the existence of a segregated . 
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control group, in addition to pre- and posi/test , \ 
measurements (defining segregatiorf as 50% >or morie 
Black). Of 47 different tests at var fous/g rade level s , 
they- found 11 with significant differenc^V; o5 thesejf ,^ 
nine were positive and two'*negat?ive ./3 8\ ' Only one 
panelist was willing to view the math results favorably. 
The panel was mixed in its interpretation of reading 
effects ./3.9\ v> ' > ' , \ 

But the palicy imnpl ications^r^' not\ as Armor suggests, 
that "'[trhere is little j us ti f ic^iAi for forcing 
parents and children into expensiy^ time-consuming 
cross- town bus r ides when there is no ed ucationa 1 
advantage."/40\ The 'policy implications are best drawn 
from history and law. Socral sci^ence research can help 
achieve the legal requirement and make the 
consequences ^less^ less pleasant. The effects of legally 
segregated schools must be reversed. Given thie moral 
and legal ..requirements , i,t becomes imperative to break 
the 'research down more finely, to fihd clues for the 
frequent lack of results, and identify bet.ter methods Of 
achi.ev irig deseg reg ation . ; * 
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^AYS Tt) ENHANCE ACHIEVEMENT IN A DESEGREG^^TED S.ETTING 



This brief review of th'e research s>ggge5t5 either no 
change, or a'*smai:i gain as a resuit of desegregation. 
It may be more helpful /to identify the correlates 'of 
su6c6'as, when found in a relativelV rigorous stu(iy', A 
few^clues have appeared , "and they fnay .Suggest fruitful 
questions for future research efforts. ' ' • 
>< ■ ' ■ ^ " . ■ . 

v . .Classroom Inttegrgitiori - 



In some stud ies , a closer analysis has revealed the 
absence of real dl?seg regat ion , that i§ , c lassroom 
desegregation. ' 'The ■'wid e spread use of^ability grouping, 
or tracking , in perhap? 75 to 90^percent of all 
schools/4 1\ sometimes K^sults in stucJies^o^ 
"d'Bseg regated" young steyjs whai were actually seQ^rated 
from middle-*Nclass whites and' isolated in^their 
classroom. Aft^er the two years of "de^eg reg atlibn" in"* 
Riverside,' Cal i fornia , , f or example, someone noticed that 
mast minority students had been grouped together'or v. - 
placed wi th low 'achievers . They con1l?inued to perform \ 
below norms. The most 'abl6 minority gtoup children, 
however, were plaoed in ma j or i ty , wh i te classes and 
increa3ed '?heir.test score's./4 2\ itie stud.y, \in eff'ect,, 
reveals nothing about the effects of desegregation on 
minority group pupils generally, r ^ ' 



<«*Son\fet imes educators def eli^ such classroom assig'nments as 
educdtion'all^y necessary. Tracking is urged by thoSe who 
l^elieve that teacher^ are better able to gear tJieir ^ 
presentations if the I students * a re relati'vel ^Uppmog enous . 
But this prac tice/oTten has the effect of i^Tating poor 

^and minority ^^frtiaents from majority, weal thi er^ students , 
bQ'th because of .educationally disadvantaged background;5 
and errors in classification. The implementation of* 
tracking can seriously thwart desegregation plans^ 
'i'hus, the education justification for.it should be 
carefully examined. . - < 

^ Tracking or ability grouping on* a more-or-less 
^systematic and permanant b^sis, has failed ^ to provide 
jthy cx)ncLusive advantage to , any of the students 
tracked ./*43\ Students of avferag^ and low achievGment^ 
tend ^ to -do less well wh^n 'Segregalied by achievement 
lev€H./44\ Students in lower trac|):s also tend to * ^ 
^dispLay lower sei f-esteem , 'an?t higiier rates* of 
misconduct, dro^pi ng^ out , and jdel inquency ./4 5\ Lower 
tracked students are less likely^ to plan^to attend 

college./46\ All in al]^ tracking appeats to be a 

* • ♦ ' * 
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practice with seriousj negative" irnpl ications for equat 
education oppor tun i-ty , anc3 no coun'tervai 1 in^ educational 
justification. , in effect tracking is. Another form of 
segregatfo.nrfextendiryj to classf^Qoms 'a practic 
once appl i.0d ^to buildings. . 

Duration of Segregation 

Desegregation may\also. be too shorll iyed- to be reai.^^-A 
few days in an integrated;^ school are unl ikel y -to . prod isce 
a. lasting or measu^able^^educational change / and* ev«h, a 
full school year may b/ insufficient One study of a 
city-to-suburb bus ing/prog ram , Hartford ' s* Project - 
Concern, /47\ noted a cumulat,ive effect after the- program 
had been underway for, three years. Children who" had 
been ^r^ the suburban system ^all three years scor^d^ , 
consisten.tly higher than children who participated only 
one ot -two yeia-rs. Mp statistical analys ia^^s- made of 
the data , •however . Cqleman also reporte*dTa sftial.l , 
positive' relation between the nurah^er of years minority 
students spent in white schoots and**ijmypr pv& th^ir 
• achievten^ht test scores"../48\ This relation remained^ 
^when.'tAe socioeconomic, statu-^ of the '.school was-held* 
coffstart.t. Similarly , accoijd ing " to surveys in Boston/49\ 
and Pittsburgh,/50\ blacK c"rii]\dren' .-in white, schools *f or 
two years scored higher in arithmetic. An Indiarta 
study/51\ reported' that black. firstgtaderswe/e at 
roughly comparable levels i n seg regat ed " and' (^eseg regat ed 
Schools,' but by the third grade, tho-se in integrated 
schools moved ahead.' Theii; adyantag^ ^continued'into the 
s.ixth grade. , Similarly, ^ct>rnparison' of majority white 
aqd maj or ity, black schoOliS jn ^an upstate New York 
■town-/52\ 'revealed no significant di^farences in 
ach,'ievement\^test scores, but^ a duJiulative, advantage. • 
appeared -for black 'students ex per ienc ing ' at least two 
years, in majority sdhools. On;'the otheif; ha^d -Cra ine and 
Mahard's secondary anSflyses of .a large" number -Qf 
desegregation studies suggests that dwus^tion of 
desegregation has no further impact on, test scores ../53\ " 
And'.Krol's meta analysis found no difference in outcome 
because of dur^tio:n pf the desegregated experience ./,^\ 
None of the studies selected by the current NIE p'anel 
examined 'a per io(^ greater than threj years. Within this 
se^rioijs limitation, there was no evTkdehce 6f*a 
cumulative effect resulting from deseg.reg,ation ./5 5\ 




J 



Agfe of Child 



Maqy studies suggest that integration the early 
grades may^be the ' dec isive. element in improvinj^* 
acKie^ement scores of minority ci'hildren. Grain and 
Mahard carefully re-examined 93>;desegregat ion studies, 
regrouping the data into 323 samples.^ Their results 
lend considerable 'support^;Cor the view^that children 
benefit, most if deseg rege^t^ "d"uring the vpry e^rl iest 
•^primary sch661 grades. "/56\ St. John reaches a similar 
^ conclusion ./57\ Krol,., on^We other hand, found no 
eviderice-jihat 'age made a/ddf f erence ./58\ ' The NIE meta\, 
analyses yielded mixed results fqr students desegregated 
. at .an early 'age. /59\ ' . . ' ' » . . 



I'Q individual studies, the age factor persistenWy 
3tud ies in indiv id ual oi ti es reveal some 



But 

reappears 



ildren 
exlample, - 
s in ^the- 
achievement 
who 



and . sdx th 



d^ifferentes. ^ A, Nashville study- of 75 black cM 
enrolled- .in desegregated schools found, for 
^that those . who entered the desegregated school 
early g[^rades, j^cored higher on acadenic 
tests than ^ef^s "f r om . I^e same neighborhoods, 
remained in* se/^iiegat^(^ schobisl / In the .fifth 
grades, -ho wevfer , the segregated children pisr^t: formed 
*better^thaa their black peecs in. the white SchDol s ./6'0\ 
study of 87 low incom^e blacks, in a suburban New York ^ 
town reported that the .ypunges.t children showed the 
g^lj^atest test score impr ovfemefxt in achr'ev^fent "after 
transferring to upper income whi't"e"-scho.ol s ./6,1\. In New 
Rochelle^^only kindergarten ohildren^-showfed a 
sigrtif i3anfes.^_Spa-in when transferred from all-black to 
white schools. /62\ An' Ann Arbor stpdy air so found that 
transferrred kijndergar ten pupil ^ '^mindr ity^to-maj or i ty) ' 
^Efhowed the g'rea^test U.Q gains, but because of ; the small 



number , the researcher 
gain was statistically 
Project Concern report 
partic^ipa ting children 
children were above grad 
grade, the difference be 
the suburb^an schools and 



mablev to conclude. »that the 
icantI/63\ Ha^ tfojcd*-s 
sdore gains for 
gTades K-3 ; the first grade' 
le\^^, but by the fougeth 
wee«^he scores Gf children in 
children remaining ins'Har tf ord 
schopls (80% black) had^ become ^ecs noticeable. By ^th^ 
fifth grade scores were even./64\ Ifi SaCramel^to*, 
desegregated children in grades 1-4 surpassed their 
peers in reading ancj a^rithmetic scores. Still 
segregated fiifth graders, however^ J'beat" desegregated 
children on the Reading test ; . deseg reg ated f i f th^g rader s 
came out ahead in arithmet ic scores , but the margin was*^ 
slimmer thann it was for the younger children. /65\ In' 
Evanston, elementary school pupils apparently made small 
gains fiollovfing desegregation^ while eighth grade pupils 
did not , 'al though other factors may have caused 
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backsliding among older studen'trl ./-BeV Less data is 
available "fqr analyzing the effects of. desegregation on 
wh.i-t^ scores, since many of the desegregation progrartis 
studied placed only a few black chilren i\\ 'white 
scUiools, leaving its racial composition virtually 
unchanged . ' - • 

The apparent responsiveness of young minor ity 'children 
in so many school districts lends some support to a 
theory based on the effects -of. the stigma attached to a 
predominantly black school. If racial isolation, for 
ex'ample, prbd>uces, a sense -of i nfer idr ity , Children 
probably acquire it early a-nd find it difficult to 
sha^ke. Disparate responses' of younger "and older - 
children '-ar^ inexplicable within th^ other theoretical 
effectis. Clea'rly, the age factor is one that would be 
worthwhile'- to study further. ^ . 



jj., Social and Pol.iticafl. Support . . ■ . 

Very few of the studies examined the >Social abd 
political ' Qontext of the'desegregation" ef fprt . 'The 
will in(5,ness of the* coiynuni ty ^to 'deseg reg ate' and the use 
of voluntary effort's jnay well enhance the^poSitiVe 
iinpa'ct of theffe efforts. /67\ . One' researcher believes 
that wide.spread communi.ty resi stance ■ to busing , coupled 
with a rapid de'seg reg a fc'-ion -prog rara / ^i 1 1 -erode, the 
'scores o^f students ./68\ ' "» - \ " • • 




\ Conclus ions 

. ■ • ♦ 1 
Desegregation,, the classic tool for serVing.the- 

under served, has considerable potential for . achi ev ing 

this goal. Not only dQes it correct historical and 

legal wrongs, but i^' done, properLy, it can have an 

important educational impact While the present state 

of the research at best provides o||^l,y clues to 

significant features of a sound plan, it appears, at the 

ve^ry least that d'esegregation plans should avoid 

tracking and oth^r devices that promote in-building 

segtjegat ion . . "' , " ^ ■ , ■ 

Willis Hawley outlines the following ad.ditional 
recommendations for a sound desegregation plan: . 

o Encourag^ substantial interaction amdng races both in 
academic settings and in extracurricular activities. 

o If possible, organize' so that schools and classrooms 
have a "critical mass" of each racial' group beiyng 

^ 20 ' 
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^ desegregated. 

9. Minimize' fc-he ' scale of t^he students ' educat ional 

ex-periencd and decrease <the number of students " wi t'h 
.- whom a given teacher has contact (e.g., smaller 

schools and cla«se!^) . o - / 

o Develop rules and procedures for governing schools 
-, ; that are clear , "^a ii: , and CDmsistent and ' administer 
,'them with persistence and equity (sees this as 
. norlnally valuable but spec ial 11^ • when adapting to new 
' situaLiorts i.e. deseg) T 

o' Maintain- a relatively stabl^ Student body over time. 
. ^^ecruit a^d^retain a irac ial Ty d ier se staff of 
. teachers who are unprejudiced, supportive, and' 
insistent "on;^ high performance and racial equality, 
o Recruit or retrain prihjcipals and ot^er 

administrators who are supportive of desegregation 
and eiert leadership to, that effect. . ' 
o Develop ongoing pro'grams of ^taff development', 
o. Involve parents at the classi^fOom level, in actual 

vinstr uc tional and/or learning activities.' 
o Interest community and parents in the (desegregation, 
process ^69\ '■ ' , 

These seem to be sensible recommendations, and in the 
absence of any .better guide, good sense' should prevail. 
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■ ■•' ■ - ■' •' FOOTNOTES 

•. u - ' 

I ^ 

*P*^ficia -Linesf J» d i/ector of the Law and Education 
Center E^ufcatfion Commission of the States. This 

pape^r w3s-<s3Ci|)po& t;ed by ECS state fees and general grants 
f ^Gjm "th^ Carney i'^ Corporation' and the Ford -.Found at ion , 
arid-v/a* researoli^ gi?ant from the National Institute of 
Eductft ion .f -Jhe' views in this paper are the author's and 
do<^not/necessar ily reflect the positions of these 
^organizations.. 

1. 347 U.S. 4,83 (195 4) . 

2. One of the first articles to make this point was 
Patricia Lines, "Desegregation and the Research, a Legal 
Perspective," in Inequality in Education , no. 11, at 
16-34 (March 197277"^^ V~ 

3. 'See David J. Armor, The Evidence on Desegregation 
ajid Black Achievement , mimeograph prepared for the 
National Institute of Education, March, 1983. ' 

4. • Id . a J:. 1-2 . ' ^ ' ' ^ 

5. " 347 U.S. 483 ,' 494 (1954). 

^ '. ' . • ' . • ■ 

v.^^ fit , 

I. .' See 347'U.S. 494 , n. .11. 

8. 163 U.S. 537 (1896) (upholding segregation i,n , 
transportation facilities) . ^ , \ ' ' " 

9. Boiling v. Sharpe, 347 U.S. 497,* 500 (1954). 

10. See Washington v. Davisj 426 U.S. 229 (1976). 

II. U.S. Office of Education^ Equality of Educ at iorfal 
Opportunity , at 29 (1965), hereinafter vtef erred to as 
The. Coleman Report ." A summary and critique "of the 
report arid subsequent major Reports on th^ EEOS data can 
be found in Robert 'a' Re illy , Racial and Social Class 
isolation in the Scho.ols , pp; .160-91 (Praeger, New York, 
1970) . - - ^ ■ . • • 

12. Brewer v. School BOard, 434 F.2d 408 (4th Cir. 

^970). / . . ' " ' 



.13. Brunson v. Board'of Trustees^ 42^ F . 2d 820 (4th 
Cir\ - - ■ ■ ■ ■ - * 1 

sumraar 

14.. Jd. at 825 (concurring qpinion) 



Cir\ •1970). Dr. Pettigrew's BrewervJtestimony ' i s 

iraarized at 429 F.2d 831, n. 1 (dissenting opinio-n) . 
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15. Id. ^at 8.2^."" . 

I - *■ ♦ • 

16. Id . at 826. ' ' x ' 

'17. gee ' e.g . > Morgan. V. Kerrigan, 530 F.2d 401' (2d Cir. 
'■ ■ 1976) . - ■■■■ •„ ■ ; • / • ^ 

18. 338''F. Supp../ (N. D. Va. 1972);, rev ' d , 462 F. 2d . 
1058 (Sth. Cir .) .^ faif ' d 412 y .S. 9-2 a973) . . ' ' 

19. 426 V.2d 105'fe (5th Gir.) , af f ' d 4^2 U.S.. 92 (1973) . 

20. See'jnfra at notes 55^-66. ^ . . ■ ' 

21. N. St. JO'hn; "The -Effects of School Segregation and 
Desegregation on Children," (d-raft, 1971), at 8-15. 

22. Coleman Report , at 31 (Table 21) and 331. See 
also W, Armor , " So hool and Family Effects on Black and 
White Achievement: A Re-ej^am ina t ion of the USOE Data," 
(mimeograph, June 1969.) -at 49. , ' v 

23. D. Apmor, "The Rac ial "Composi'tion of Schools and 
College Aspirations of.'Negro, Students," U.S..., Civil - 
Rights Commission, 1967, at 145.. * . " / . 

24^^ See e .g . Milliken v. Bradley, 433 U.S. 267 (1977) 
. (Mil-l ik6n 11) -. . ./ 

25. For ^dditi<>nal criticism of the research, s/e Meyer 
Weinberg, The Search 'for Quality Integrated Educ^ation , 
Westport, Connecticut: Greenwood Press, 19,83, at ^ 
146 — 47; David J. Armour, "The Evidence on Desegregation 
anS Black Achievement," mimeograph prepared for NIE,' 
March 1983, at 3. t Armor observes/ that only 19 of t^e 
.total number of. studies avai lable jme6t the manimum 
requirements ^established by a specially appointed panel 
working under the sponsorship of the Natiorlal institute 
of Education. He also notes "on:j.y ^hfee\/f these 
studies have been conducted within the pa4t ten years, 
when school deseg regat ion"" has been at it6 peak." id . 

26. Th'e' Coleman Report, supra note ly. 

27. Id . ^ . 

28. Christopher Jencks and Ma rsha /Brown , "The Effects 
of Desegregation- on Student Achieverfient : Same New • 
Evidence from the Equality of Educa(tional Opportunity 
Survey," Sociology of Educ, vol.'MS, no. 1, at 126-40 
(Winter 1975) i jT^ 
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29. An early review of these studies appears in Nancy 
St. John, "Desegregation and Minority .Group 
Performance," 40 R. of Educ. Research' 111, 116-19 ' 
(1970). She reviews 12 pre-Colemao surveys, some of - 
which attempted to follow black students for a period of 
years, and concludes that integration does have a 
positive , effect , an that th,:^> might be attribute to • 
.factors .which co-vary wi th ' i nteg rat ion . 

Meyer Weinberg, Desegregation 'Research; An Appraisal 
44-82 (Phi Del ta Kappa , Blooming ton , ind . , 1970) ' 
reported over 30 formal studies which attempt .to asses'3 
the effect of integration on pupil achievement. Most of 
the studies failed to- control for socioeconomic or other 
factors, although a possibility existed that the high 
scoring black pupils were a select group. 

In the few studies where some attempt was made to 
control selectivity factors, results were very mixed. A 
study of 1388 black ninth graders in Pittsburgh, for 
example, revealed a positive relation between arithmetic 
achievonent ar^d percentage of whites in the schools, 
after controlling for sex and for individual and 
neighborhood soe ioecononvic status. Nancy St. John' and 
Marshall Smith, "School Racial. Composition, Aspiration 
and Actiiev^ent";j (mimeograph , 1969). The Dumbarton 
Research! Council, in a survey sample fr'om Oakland, 
included children with comparable parental income, 

y^aducational and ^occupational- status. The researchers 
found that the high scoping blacks" had significantly 
higher status if. f am il y, s i ze , stability, and home 
ovmership, were taken into con siderat foil . Dumbarton 
Research Council, "Race and Education in the City of 
Oakland" ^unpubl ished draft; 1966) , reported in 

;%/einberg ^at 44-56. The results of another survey were 
n6t even this encouraging. The researcher reporte no- 
relation between attendance at an integrated school 
black pupil achievement. Robert Klein, "A Comparativi 
Study of the Academic Achievenent of Negto 10th Grade 
High Schools in Metropolitan Areas of the South" 
(doctoral dissertation, Univ. of So. Car., 1967), 
reported in_ Weinberg , ^at 70-71'. See also D: Long, 
"Educational Per fonn^nce in' integrated and Segregated 
Elemenyry Schools" (doctoral dissartation , Yeshiva 
Univ.,fl968 , reported in Disser't^ation Abstracts , 412 
(1968), and in Weinberg, at 73-74. 

30. Meyer Weinberg, Research on School Desegregation; 
Review and Prpspect , Chicago: Integ r'ated Ed uc . 
Associates, 1965; Weinberg, Desegregation Research; An 
Appraisal , Blooming ton, Ind.: Phi Delta Kappa (2d Ed./ 
1970) Nancy St. John, "Deseg-regation' and Minority Group 
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Perfotmance /' Review of Educ. Re>e^feh , ^ol . 40, -at ' 
, , 11 1-33 (-Fe b . 1970)-; St . 'Jo^hn, SchocTl 5e.^egregat ion 

Q'btcome^ for" Children , ^ew Yorkl Wiley; 1975; Robert 
, O'Reilly, supr a , , n$te 11. ' . 

• • < * 

.31. Of the 14 studies reported in O'Reilly, 'foiK> 
example, only one reported no significant differences 
between integrated a^^d non in teg rated students at any 
grade level. *tThis one imposed the strictest controls 
for- socioeconomic status and school quality^' Students 
in graides K-2 wexe matched for intelligence and sogial 
class and attendance at schools wi th' comparable 
facilities, personnel and programs., s^e D. Long, 
Educational Performance i'n integ rated | and Segregated 

• Elementary School's" (doctoral d issertatt^^ifl-^Yesh iva 
Univ., 1968)? reported in Disserta tion Abstracts 412 
(1968) . - ' ~ 



^ 32. Robert L. Grain and Rita. E. Ma&ard , "Minority 

"Achievement: Po 1 ic y , Implicat ion s o f ^Research , " in Willis 
D. Hawley, ed . ^ Effective . School Desegregation : Equity, 
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